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BEVIEW OF THE LIFE AND DISCOURSES OF 
F. W. ROBERTSON 
BY SAMURL M. JANNEY. 
(Continued from page 115.) 

“Christ’s estimate of Sin,” is the title of one 
of Robertson’s very instructive discourses, and 
the text prefixed is, 

Luxe xix. 10.—‘: The Son of Man is come to seek 
and to save that which is lost.” 

“These words occur,” he says, “in the his- 
tory which tells of the recovery of Zaccheus 
from a life of worldliuess to the life of God. 
Zaccheus was a publican; and the publicans 
were outcasts among the Jews, because, having 
accepted the office, under the Roman govern- 
ment, of collecting the taxes imposed by Rome 
upon their brethren, they were regarded as 
traitors to the caute of Isiael. Reckoned a de- 
graded class, they became degraded. It is hard 
for any man to live above the moral standard 
of his own class; and the moral standard of the 
publican was as ‘low as possible. 

“Into the house of one of these outcasts the 
Son of Man entered. It was quite certain 
that such an act would be commented upon se- 
vercly by people who called themselves relig- 
ious; it would seem to them scandalous, an 
outrage upon decency, a defiance to every rule 
of respectability and decorum. No pious Is- 
raelite would be seen holding equal intercourse 
with a publican. In anticipation of such re- 
marks, before there was time, perhaps, to make 
them, Jesus spoke these words, ‘The Son of 
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Man is come to seek and to save that which is 
lost.’ 

“There are two ways of looking at sin: One 
is the severe view. It makes no allowance for 
frailty ; it will not bear of temptation, nor dis- 
tinguish between circumstances. Men who 
judge in this way shut their eyes to all but two 
objects,—a plain law, and a transgression of 
that law. There is no more to be said; let the 
law take its course.” 

“The other view is one of laxity 
and false liberalism. When such men speak, 
prepare yourself to hear liberal judgments and 
lenient ones ; a great deal about human weak- 
ness, error in judgment, mistakes, an unfortu- 
nate constitution, on which the chief blame of 
sin is to rest—a good heart. All well, if we 
wanted, in this mysterious struggle of a life, 
only consolation. But we want far beyond com- 
fort—Goodness; and to be merely made easy 
when we have done wrong will not help us to 
that ! 

“ Distinct from both of these was Christ’s 
view of guilt. His standard of Right was 
high,—higher than ever man had placed it be- 
fore. Not moral excellence, but heavenly, He. 
demanded. ‘Except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into t'e 
kingdom of heaven.’ Read the Sermon en 
the Mount. It tells of a purity as of snow rc.t- 
ing on an Alpine pinoacle, white in the blue 
holiness of heaven ; and yet, also, He, the All- 
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pure, had tenderness for what was not pure. 
He who stood in Divine uprightness that 
neyer faltered felt compassion for the ruined, 
and infinite gentleness for human fall. Broken, 
disappointed, doubting hearts, in dismay and 
bewilderment, never looked in vain to Him. 
Very strange, if we stop to think of it, instead 
of repeating it, as a matter of course. For 
generally human goodness repels from it evil 
men; they shun the society and presence of 
men reputed good, as owls fly from light. But 
here was purity aftracting evil; that was the 
wonder. Harlots and wretches steeped in in- 
famy gathered round Him. No wonder the 
purblind Pharisees thought there must be some- 
thing in Him like such sinners which drew 
them so. Like draws to like. If he chose 
their society before that of the Pharisees, was it 
not because of some congeniality in Evil? 
Bat they did crowd His steps, and that because 
they saw a hope opened outin a hopeless world 
for fallen spirits and broken hearts,—ay, and 
seared hearts. The Son of man was forever 
standing among the lost ; and His ever-predomi- 
naut feelings were sadness for the evil in hu- 
man nature, hope for the Divine good in it, and 
the Divine image never worn out wholly. 

“T perceive io this description three pecu- 
liarities, distinguishing Christ from ordinary 
men. 

“J. A peculiarity in the constitution of the 
Redeemer’s moral nature. 

‘“TI. A peculiarity in the objects of his so- 
licitude. 

“TIT, A peouliarity in his way of treating 
guilt. 

“T, In his moral constitution. Manifested 
in that peculiar title which He assumed—The 
Son of map.” 

‘Let us eee what that implies. 

“1, It implies fairly his divine origin ; for it 
is an emphatic expression, and, as we may 80 
say, an unnatural one. Imagine an apostle— 
St. Paul or St. John—insisting upon it per- 
petually that he himself was human. It would 
almost provoke a smile to hear either of them 
averring and affirming, I am the Son of Man; 
it would be unnatural, the affectation of conde- 
scension would be intolerable. Therefore, when 
we hear these words from Christ, we are com- 
pelled to think of them as contrasted with a 
higher Nature. None could, without presump- 
tion, remind men that He was their Brother, 
and a Son of Man, except One, who was also 
something higher, even the Son of God. 

«2. It implies the catholicity of His Broth- 
erhood, 

“Nothing in the judgment of historians, 
stands out so sharply distinct as race,—national 
character; nothing is more ineffaceable. The 
Hebrew was marked from all mankind. The 
Roman was perfectly distinct from the Grecian 


character; as markedly different as the rough 
Koglish truthfulness is from Celtic brilliancy of 
talent. Now, these peculiar nationalities are 
seldom combined.”’ 

of “ Now this is the universality of the 
Nature of Jesus Christ. There wasin Him no 
natioval peculiarity or individual idiosynerasy. 
He was not the Son of the Jew, nor the Son of 
the Carpenter, nor the offspring of the modes 
of living and thinking of that particular century. 
He was the Son of Man. Once in the world’s 
history was born a Man. Once in the roll of 
ages, out of innumerable failures, from the 
stock of human nature, one Bud developed it- 
self into a faultless Flower. One perfect speci- 
meu of humanity has God exhibited on earth.” 
. ** As it the life-blood of every nation 
were in his veins, and that which is best and 
truest in every man, and that which is tender- 
est and gentlest and purest in every woman, in 
His character. He is emphatically the Son of 
Man. 

“Out of this arove two powers of His sacred 
humanity,—the universality of His sympathies, 
and their intense particular personality. 


“The universality of His sympathies; for, 


compare Him with uny one of the sacred char- 
acters of Scripture. You know how inten ly 
national they were, priests, prophets, and zpos- 


tles, in their sympathies. Jor example, the © 


‘apostles marvelled that He spake with a woman 
of Samaria ;’—just before His resurrection, 
their largest charity had not reached beyond 
this,—' Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the 
kingdom unto Israel?’ Or, to come down to 
modern times, when His spirit has been mould- 
ing men’s ways of thought for many ages;— 
now when we talk of our philanthropy and 
catholic liberality, here in Christian England, 
we have scarcely any fellow-feeling, true and 
genuine, with other nations, other churches, 
other parties than our own; we care nothing for 
Italian or Hungarian struggles; we think of 
Romanists as the Jew thought of Gentiles: we 
speak of German Protestants in the same proud, 
wicked, self-sufficient way ja which the Jews 
spoke of Samaritans. 

“Unless we bring such matters homo, and 
away from vague generalities, and consider 
what we and all men are, or rather are not, we 
cannot comprehend with due wonder the mighty 
sympathies of the heart of Christ. None of 
the miserable antipathies that fence us from 
all the world bounded the outgoings of that 
Love, broad and deep, and wide as the heart of 
God. Wherever the mysterious pulse of ha- 
man life was beating, wherever aught human 
was in struggle, there to Him was a thing not 
common or unclean, but cleansed by God and 
sacred. Compare the daily, almost indispensa- 
ble language of our life with His spirit. ‘*Com- 
mon people ?’—Point us out the passage where 
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he called any people, that God His Father 
made, common? ‘Lower Orders?’—Tell us 
when and where He, whose home was the work- 
shop of the carpenter, authorized you or me to 
know any man after the flesh as low or high? 
To Him who called Himse'f the Son of Man the 
link was manhood. And that He could dis- 
cern even when it was marred. Even in out- 
casts His eye could recognize the sanctities of a 
nature human still. Even in the harlot, ‘one 
of Eve’s family ;—a son of Abraham even in 
Zaeccheus. 

“ Once more, out of that universal} catholic 
Nature rose auother power,—the power of in- 
tense, particular, personal affectious. He was 
the Brother and Saviour of the human race; 
but this because He was the Brother and Sa- 
viour of every separate man in it. 

“I[. Peculiarity in the objects of Christ’s 
solicitude. 

* He had come to seek and to save the ‘ost.’ 
* . .  . And, oh, the untold world of 
agony contained in that expression—‘a lost 
soul!’—agony exactly in proportion to the 
nobleness .of original powers. For it is a 
strange and mournful truth, that the qualities 
which calculate to shine are exactly those which 
minister to the worst ruin. God’s highest 
gifts,—talent, beauty, feeling, imagination, pow- 
er,—they carry with them the possibility of the 
highest heaven and the’ lowest hell.” 

. “It was His work and His desire to 


_ save such; and in this world a new and strange 


solicitude it was, for the world had seen before 
nothing like it.” 

“Tn Christ’s treatment of guilt we find three 
peculiarities : sympathy, holiness, firmness. 

1. “ By human sympathy. In the treatment 
of Zacelus this was almost all. We read of 
alwost nothing else as the instrument of that 
wonderful reclamation. One thing only,—Christ 
went to his house self-invited. But that one was 
everything. Consider it: Zacclreus was, if he 
were like other publicans, a hard and hard- 
ened man. He felt people shrink from Him in 
the streets. He lay under an imputation ; and we 
know how that feeling of being universally sus- 
pected and misicterpreted makes a man bitter, 
sarcastic, and defiant. And so the outcast 
would go home, Jook at his gold, rejoice in the 
revenge he could take by false accusations ; felt 
a pride in knowing that they might hate, but 
could not help fearing him; scorned the world, 
and shut up his heart against it. 

At last, one whom all men thronged to see, 
and all men honored, or seemed to honor, came 
to him,—offered to go home and sup with him. 
For the first time for many years, Zaccheus felt 
that he was not despised, and the flood-gates of 
that avaricious, shut heart were opened ina 
tide of love aud generosity. ‘Behold, Lord, 
the half of my goods I give to the poor; and 


if I have taken anything from any man by false 
accusation, I restore him fourfold.’ 

“He was reclaimed to human feeling by 
being taught that he was a man still; recog- 
nized and treated like a man. A Son of Man 
had come to seek ‘ him,’ the lost, 

“2, By the exhibition of Divine holiness. 

“The holiness of Christ differed from all 
earthly, common, vulgar huliness, Wherever 
it was, it elicited a sense of sinfulness and im- 
perfection. Just as the purest-cut erystal of 
the rock looks dim beside the diamond, so the 
best men felt a sense of guilt growing distinct 
upon their souls. When the Anointed of God 
came near, ‘ Depart from me,’ said the bravest 
and truest of them all, ‘for I am a sinful man, 
O Lord.’ 

“But, at the same time, tie holiness of 
Christ did not awe men away from Him, nor 
repel them. It inspired them with hope. It 
was not that vulgar, unapproachable sanctity 
which makes men awkward in its presence, and 
stands aloof. Its peculiar characteristic was, 
that it made men enamored of goodness. It 
‘drew all men unto Him.’ 

“ This is the difference between greatness that 
is first-rate and greatness which is sevond.-rate, 
—between heavenly and earthly goodness. 
The second rate and the earthly draws admira- 
tion on itself. You say, ‘ How great an act,— 
how gooda man!’ The first-rate and the heav- 
enly imparts itself,—inspires a spirit. You 
feel a kindred something in you that rises up 
to meet it, and draws you out of yourself, 
making you better than you were. before, and 
opening out the infinite possibilities of your 
life and soul. 

*“* And such pre-eminently was the holiness of 
Christ. Had some earthly great or good one 
come to Zaccheus’ house, a prince or a noble- 
man, his feeling would have been, What con- 
descension is there! But, when Z/z came whose 
every word and act had in it Life and Power, no 
such barren reflection was the result; but, in- 
stead, the beauty of holiness had become a 
power within him, a longing for self-consecra- 
tion. ‘Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I 
give to the poor; and if I have taken anything 
from any man by false accusation, I resture him 
fourfold.’ 

“3. By Divine sympathy, and by the Divine 
Image, exhibited in the speaking act of Christ, 
the lost was sought and saved. He was saved, 
as alone all fallen men ean be saved... ‘ Be- 
holding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, he 
was changed into the same image.’ And this 
is the very essence of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. We are redeemed by the Life of God 
without us, manifested in the Person of Ubrist, 
kindling into flame the Life of God that is 
within us. Without Him we can do nothiag. 


Without Him the warmth that wasin Z.cebe- 
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us’ heart would have smouldered uselessly 
away. Throvgh Him it became Life and 
Light, and the lost was saved.” 

In this beautiful exposition of the course 
pursued by the “Son of Man” in order to re- 
claim the erring and elevate the degraded, we 
have an example that is applicable to our own 
time and country. Among the millions of our 
fellow creatures recently enfranchised, a large 
proportion have been subjected to brutalizing 
treatment and shut out intentionally from the 
benefits of knowledge. They have a strong 
claim upon our sympathies, and happily there 
is a disposition on the part of many to aid 
them by benevolent efforts and liberal contri- 
butions. 

We should not however restrict our religious 
labors, or benevolent efforts, to those whom we 
may deem deserving of our sympathy; but 
like the holy Messiah, we should endeavor to 
reclaim the erring and encourage the prodi- 
gal to return to his father’s house. Perverse- 
ness or ingratitude on the part of some should 
not abate our desire to benefit all, for every ser- 
vice in the course of humanity proceeding 
from pure motives will bring the reward of 
peace.” “The fields are white already to har- 
vest; be that reapeth receiveth wages, and 
gathereth fruit-unto life eternal.” 

(To be continued.) 





SOLITUDE. 


Solitude bears the same relation to the mind 
that sleep does tothe body. It affords it the 
necessary opportunities for repose and recovery. 
In the respite thus afforded to thought by soli- 
tude, the soul seems to retire within herself, 
to close her portals against the world, shut out 
the garish lights of day, exclude all noisy 
clamors' of the crowd, and, in a temporary with- 
drawal from the strife, so to recruit her strength, 
as to go forth to a renewal of the conflict with 
new strength for its necessities, and new hopes 
of its result. 





SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued from page 118.) 

To . 

6th of Second month, 1837.—When the will 

is slain,—when we can say, “It is no more I,” 

—then how easy is the task of dedication, and 

how clear are the pointings, how light the bur- 

den of the cross of Christ. Then self is of no 

reputation indeed, and all crowns are laid down ; 
nor does any snare of the enemy prevail. 

The moet unanswerable arguments we of 
this 7 can give to the gainsayers, is, to live 
down their misrepresentations: and the best 
argument perhaps for the early Friends, as was 
the case with the primitive Christians, is their life 
and conversation. At times; the low standing 
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und feeble state of those that have a love for 
the cause of Truth, and the short-comings of 
most of us, depresses me. Those who live within 
the hearing of the shouts of the Philistines, 
are taken and perhaps disturbed by them. ‘I 
trust, such as , however, know better 
than to give up to every “ Lo here” and every 
hue and ery, or to be afraid with any amaze- 
ment. We must keep low,—keep quiet ;— 
minding our particular calling, our inward 
condition, and feel the Lord inwardly as the 
Rock and Sanctuary, where none can make 
afraid. 

Undoubtedly it-is a trying day, a sifting 
time,—and I think must be yet more so; for 
though a few leaders of faction and of error 
have left us, and have swept away a number of 
followers, whom they have deluded, and who 
were not settled in the faith, and some of these 
hardly knowing why they belong to us ;—yet 
of those who remain, O! what a remnant 
really are one with us! And unless wouderful 
mercy, wisdom, and strength, be manifested 
towards the unstable, as towards all of us,— 
what can hioder their being scattered and 
driven away. 

Though the Society seems somewhat relieved, 
yet grievous exercises remain to be borne,— 
and a great deal to be worked through and 
worked out, before this once self-denying and 
redeemed people, can be reinstated to their 
former brightness and ancient purity. The 
Lord waits to be gracious, and I believe will 
hasten this work in his time. And O! that 
we may be so preserved and strengthened, as 
to be made willing, through all baptisms, to be 
instrumental in our day, in ever so little a way 
or degree, to bring about the period, when the 
salvation of Zion shall go forth as a lamp that 
burneth ! J. B. 





To ; 
Sroxe Newineton, Third month, 1837. 
Time rolls 6n, and manifests things and per- 
sons apace. So many matters have transpired, 
even since I replied to thy letter of Eleventh 
month, that I can hardly recur to circum- 
stances; but may we not say, dear friend, that 
all our views and feelings have been fulfilled and 
realized, or are fulfilling, as to the state of our 
poor Suciety. The conflict and contest is pretty 
well over, with what was called Beaconism ; 
but there are those still remaining, who oo- 
casion the true Friends great exercise; being 
unwilling to go the whole length with our 
uncient primitive worthies, but can readily find 
them in fault. O! I trust this also shall in 
due season be broken up, and the testimony of 
Truth, in all its completeness and simplicity, 
rige and shine over all opposition. Modified 
Quakerism cannot stand the fire. 
May we, or such of us as are permitted to 
continue in the warfare, be preserved firmly 
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and truly bound to the good cause, as we have 
ever received it from the beginning ; and may 
we be perfectly knit and united together in the 
same mind and in the same judgment; even 
though we be left as a little remnant, and as 
spectacles to the world. J. B. 
To 


Sroxe NewinerTon, 31st of Third month, 1837. 





heard of thy bereavement. I cannot doubt 
thou feelest thy loss greatly, at times perbaps 
too much, though I hope not so. Surely suf- 
ficient support and consolation will not be want- 
ing, if thou dost not “ refuse to be comforted.” 
I want thee, my dear friend, to endeavor as 
much as may be, to look beyond thy loss, at 
the tribulated state of the church, stript of 


How many and awful have been the warniogs | many a son and daughter—promising and once 


and the tender chastenings of the all-wise| thriving branches, but now withering and cor- 
hand of Divine Providence of latter times; all’ rupt, more or less dying and dead, yea, twice 
(I sometimes think) concurring with, and bear- , dead ! 

ing upon, and bespeaking somewhat in relation | ‘ 
to the spiritua] aspect of things in the church | Tonsrings WELLs, 16th of Ninth month, 1837. 
and in the world. “The wine of astonish-| May you be strengthened and animated from 
ment” indeed is given us to drink, in various time to time, and your drooping faith sustained 
ways; yet the meek and patient followers of and increased, to run with all patience and 
the Lamb, who know in wiom they have be- | quiet confidence, the wearisome journey that 
lieved, and that he is able to keep their all,.is yet before us. In due season our reaping 
which they are engaged to commit to his keep- ‘time and shouting time will come, for which 
ing, are not left desolate,—are not suffered tobe we have sown in tears; laying down as it 
swallowed up of overmuch emotion of any: were our all, (O! that it may be our very 
kind; they-cannot be unduly “afraid with any all,—) surrendering everything that the 
amazement :’’—nay, truly, “all these things,” Lord calls for at our hands,—casting into 
they well know, “must needs be, or come to the treasury even our mites, of our penury, 
pass;” and they are so far from saying with —being content to see ourselves to be very 
one, “This evil cometh from the Lord, why poor, helpless, worthless, fit to be pitied, mere 
should I wait for the Lord any longer,’—that pensioners and dependents on the Lord’s free 


To 





they rather feel, “It is the Lord,—let him do 
what seemeth good to him;” and so in patience 
are engaged to possess their souls. May then 
the peaceable aud peaceful fruits of righteous- 
ness, be more aud more brought forth in us, 
my dear friend, through and by means of 
all the losses, crosses, overturnings and humili- 
ations; so that not only we may be rendered 
more meet for, and more earnest after, that 
fruition of the end of our faith, which is end- : 
less, uninterrupted, and perfect,—but even , 


merey and renewed blessing. Q! this is the 
state that draws down the Divine regard, and, 
as it were, commands the fich outpourings of 
those good and perfect gifts, which dignify and 
adorn poor fallen human nature ;—which raise 
up the brother and the sister of low degree, from 
lying among the pots, among the things that 
perish with the: using, yea, from the dunghill 
of pollution ;—and from sitting like poor Job 
among the ashes of despondency, toreach forth, to 
mount up towards that inheritance incorruptible, 


here below may be the better qualified to fill undefiled, and which never fades away. It is 
up our measure of service, and glorify the, prepared, it is reserved, it is laid up in store, 


good cause and blessed name of our holy Redeem- | for those that are faithful unto death, who are 


er. There is indeed great occasion to believe, | 
though the evidences and tokens are, now as! 
ever, sufficiently obscure to try the faith of 
God’s dear children,—that His glorious cause | 


kept by the power of God through faith, and 
are not moved away from the blessed hope ot 
the gospel; continuing steadfast, immovable, 
not soon shaken in mind, nor shrinking from 


is, through all discouraging circumstances, still | suffering, nor afraid of temptations or abound- 


going forward ; and that His wonderful and all- 
righteous purposes are fulfilling in the earth. 
That this is substantially the case, should and 
must be watter of joy to us; and even make 
us at times, when we are given to see and ap- 
preciate it,—exc@dingly “joyful in all our 
tribulation ;” even though we should be pressed 
almost out of measure, beyond strength or 
hope, having fightings and fears without and 
within. This has been the portion of the 
faithful, more or less in all ages; and I believe 
it will be so, till the end come. 

Be assured, my dear , L do much sym- 
pathize with, and have often thought of thee 
in several respects, both before and since we 





ing tribulations ;—but enduring to the end. 

I have been much comforted, while from 
home, in reading many precious letters of our 
primitive worthies of the first rank, who loved 
not their lives unto death, but gave up all, that 
they might keep a conscience void of offence, 
and be clear of the blood of all. I hope (if 
life be spared, and strength given,) to hand 
some, yea, many of these, for the perusal of 
such as can receive and profit by them. 

To . 
Stoxe Newrnatoy, 27th of Eleventh month, 1837. 

My Beloved Friend,—My poor and often 

tribulated spirit does salute thine, even as deep 
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answers to deep; for I am ready to think, thou 
hast from time to time to drink into that cup of 
suffering, which the livingly exercised every- 
where up and down, in this day of treading 
under, of rebuke, and of scattering, have more 
or less to partake of. For, indeed, how can it 
be otherwise, when those who have been as 
leaders and waymarks to the flock, and have 
seemed to be pillars in the house of the Lord, 
are ready to stagger and to stumble, to be 
snared, and to be broken. But I must not here 
expatiate on my ee to the state of things 
in regard to our still favored Society; but I 
will refer thee to my Preface to Pike’s and 
Oxley’s Journals, to other parts of J. Pike’s 
Journal, but especially to his letters, and some 
of Deborah Bell’s, which show that times of 
trouble have befallen our poor Society before 
now, in rather a similar way and degree. Ah! 
the same power can -rescue his tribulated rem- 
nant, and restore the waste places; nor will He 
ever own proceedings which are not according 
to Trath and uprightness. 

T am inclined to think that many have been, 
and are, endeavoring uprightly to retrieve their 
outgoings; seeing the palpable extremes and 
consequences of the track they have been on: 
but others seem not sufficiently warned and in- 
structed to return, in honesty and in earnest, 
to original principles and practice, but are 
feignedly, and in part only, doing so; retaining 
so much of the wisdom of the flesh, and so 
much of self in a refined form, as they think 
will make the Truth more palatable to our own 
people and to others ; thus shuuning the shame 
of the cross, and the humiliating process there- 
of. It will not do:—our all-conquering Cap- 
tain will discover and make bare all coverings, 
and find out all his enemies, and pursue and 
overtake them in all their retreats in the pre- 
cincts of and backways to Babylon. 


with which we are encompassed, still to per- 
severe and run with patience; looking unto 
Jesus, learning of him, leaning on him in pure 
dependence and childlike simplicity ,—loving no 
one, nor any one thing better than him. Being 
thus made willing to lose all, in and for him, 
we may be assured of the fulfilment of his 
gracious promise of the hundredfold even in 
this life, besides the heavenly inheritance. 


J. B. 




















(To be continued.) 





The great secret of Christian usefulness is to 
be awake to opportunities, and igtent on doing 
what we can, rather than bewailing that it is in 
our power to do so little; and, in this respect, 
he who faithfully improves the one talent bids 
fair to be entrusted with the five or ten. 





DR. SIMEON ABRAHAMS. 

Dr. Simeon Abrabams, who recently died in 
the city of New York, has left nearly the whole 
ot his large estate to charitable purposes. The 
N.Y. Tribune says of him :— 

“Though of the Jewish persuasion, he never 
was sectarian in his charities or his good will ; 
and in his endeavors to confer a betefit, he 
never stopped to cousider whether the recipient 
was Jew or Gentile. 

“His acts of disinterested kindness were 
numberless. Even in the distribution of his 
means in a business way, he always adhered to 
principles which were most likely to benefit 
those with whom he dealt. No single individ- 
ual in the City of New York ever held more 
small bonds and mortgages than he. While 
rich men generally deprecate the idea of iuvest- 
ing their means in sinal]l sums, Dr. Abrahams 
made it a principle if a poor man needed his 
means for the purpose of improving a lot in some 
out-of-the-way place, to advance it to him in 
sums of $500, or $1,000, in pref:-rence to loan- 
ing it in larger sums to those who would find 
less difficulty in obtaining them. In number- 
less instances, too, when such applications have 
been made, and the means not at hand, ‘and the 
need urgent, has he deposited securities and 
borrowed at bank to accomodate his needy ap- 
plicant. His kindness to them did not end 
here, for while he was ever ready to lend them, 
he was as willing to receive the payments in 
small amounts of $50 and upwards, as the abil- 
ity of his beneficiaries enalfd them to make 
them.” 

After providing for his brother and sister, 
and directing his body to be disposed of for 
scientific purposes or for burial, according to 
the wish of his family, he bequeathed to the 
“ Hebrew Benevolent Society, $25,000; Jew’s 
Hospital, $25,000 ; Lying-in Asylum, Marion 
St., $3,000 ; American Female Guardian Soci- 
ety, $5,000; Orphan Asylum, Bloomingdale, 


J. B. 
To 


29th of Eleventh month, 1837.—I may truly 
and sincerely say, that we participated in a 
sense of the loss, which many (doubtless) even 
among the more distant connexions and friends 
of the deceased, feel they have sustained. Do 
I-say loss, do I speak of deprivation, when 
those who have humbly endeavored to love and 
follow their dear Redeemer on earth, are 
taken from suffering and probation, as we trust, 
to their resting place in glory? Ah! we have 
them still, if the Apostle’s language applies to 
us, if we are indeed come to Mount Zion, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the innumerable company, 
to the spirits of the just made perfect, to Jesus 
our Mediator. May we then not sorrow as 
those, who have no such substantial enjoyment 
of things hoped for, and evidences of things 
not seen. May we be quickened on our way, 
and animated by the cloud of witnesses 
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$5,C00 ; Eye and Ear Infirmary, $3,000; Fire- 
mev’s Fund Association, $1,000: Deaf and 
Dumb Institution, $3,000 ; Old Ladies’ Home, 
Twentieth St., $20,000; Blind Asylum, Ninth 
Av., $5,000; Juvenile Asylum for Reformation 
of Delinquents, $2,000 ; New York Dispensary, 
$1,000 ; Northern Dispensary, $1,000; East- 
ero Dispensary, $1,000; Demilt Dispensary, 
$1,000; Western Dispensary, $1,000; North 
Eastern Dispensary, $1,000; North-Western 
Dispensary, $1,000; New York Ophthalmic 
Hospital, $2,000; Juvenile Asylum, $3,000; 
New York Socicty for the Relief of Widows and 
Orphans of Medical Men, $5,000 ; Nursery and 
Child’s Hospital, $3,000; Colored Home, 
$5,000; Association for Benefit of Colored Or- 
phans, $5,000. All the rest, residue, and re- 
mainder of his property to the New York Hos- 
pital ; to which institution he also gives all the 
property of which his brother and sister have 
the use while living (house included) after their 
death.” 

The Philadelphia “ Press” thus comments 
upon the occasion :— 

“ While our laws permit each individual en- 
tire freedom of choice in the disposal of his 
property, that very liberty redounds in many 
cases to the public benefit. The ambition to 
found a family prevails extensively and almost 
universally among the rich men of Europe. It 
there holds out the temptation of perpetuating, 
with the aid of a title and an entailed estate, 
fame and fortune. Here such aspirations are 
rudely checked. There are no hereditary titles 
to be purchased, and no laws of primogeniture 
to concentrate and preserve family wealth. 
There are so many instances of the children 
of toil and poverty acquiring honorable po- 
sitions and vast possessions, while the families 
and heirs of wealthy men of a past generation 
are sinking into a melancholy decadence, that 
many rich men are naturally induced to deyote 
a large share of their wealth to public purposes. 
The public spirit and keen sympathy with all 
that affects the general welfare, which are gene- 
rated by our free institutions, also tend to arouse 
sympathies that in other countries remain dor- 
mant. Christian charity is probably becoming 
better developed here, where all religious insti- 
tutions, instead of being supported by the 
State, are dependent solely upon voluntary sub- 
scriptions, than elsewhere. While wealth is, 
in many instances, easily acquired, a sense of its 
responsibilities in reference to the poor, the ig- 
norant, the suffering, the helpless, and the op- 
pressed, is becoming more and more general, and 
the conviction thatabundant private means should 
be used for beueficent public purposes is quietly 
spreading among the rich men and women of our 
land. The maintenance of theinviolability of the 
rights of property is an incentive to industry es- 


~ Seutial to civilization, but the concentration of 


wealth in the hands of a few individuals or fami- 
lies is a deplorable evil, which is fortunately 
being arrested, not only by various political and 
social influences peculiar to the United States, 
but by the humane and generous disposition 
that animates many of the rich men of Amer- 
ica.” 
socniseassntlipiepmenats 
ONE STITCH AND ANOTHER. 

A lady called into a house and found a little 
girl sitting by her mother knitting. 

“ What are you kuitting, Bessie ?” asked the 
lady. 

“ A stocking for me,” said Bessie. 

“ A stocking!” cried the lady, “‘ how do you 
expect to knit a stocking ?” 

QO,” said Bessie, ‘by just taking one stitch, 
and then another.” 

And is not that just the way every good thing 
is accomplished, by quiet, patient doiug day by 
day? 

One brick upon another 

And the highest house is made; 
One flake upon another, 

And the deepest snow is laid. 


—_———e 


THE WRITINGS OF RICHARD COBDEN. 


The widow and family of the late: Richard 
Cobden have made an appeal to this country, 
which there is every reason to believe will 
prove a singular success. They appeal not, of 
course, for money, for they have all and more 
than they or the late Richard Cobden ever 
sought. The family property must be worth 
nearly half a million of our currency. But the 
widow appeals to the United States for a full 
appreciation of her late distinguished husband’s 
character, life and labors as a statesman, and 
for the good of mankind. She has done us the 
honor to publish, not any panegyric, nor even a 
life, but the works which he wrote, and which 
show What the man himself was. They have 
been published by the family, simultaneously in 
London and in this country, in two remarkably 
handsome volumes, by the Appletons, with a 
most judicious introductory chapter, introducing 
them to the American reader and student, by 
W. C. Bryant. 

The fact is, that though Richard Cobden 
was ap Englishman by the accident ,of birth 
and positivn, he was, in all the great and warm 
principles of iis noble heart and eminent intel- 
ligence, thoroughly American, and not afraid or 
ashamed to avow this beyond any man of his 
day during a public career of more than thirty 
years. He was the great advocate of American 
principles of statesmanship. In 1835 he made 
a tour of the United States, and published the 
results of it in a work that enlightened Europe 
as to the rising power and greatness of this 
country. All his predictions have been more 
than verified. At the time of our deepest mis- 
furtunes, while all the Powers of Europe were 
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threatening and plotting for our destruction, he 
stood up in the House of Commons, fighting our 
battles as if they had been his own. When 
our cause seemed low his spirits were deeply 
affected, but his heart and voice never for one 
moment wavered. In fact, he wore out his life 
to the last almost as much for America as for 
England. 

In doing all this there was an amount. of 
mental and moral power displayed, a profound 
statesmanship, that will be the study of future 
ages, for on it have turned the destiny of na- 
tions. A poor lad, whose family had declined 
in fortune, his own mental power gave him his 
first start in life. Travel and observation, 
coupled with a wonderful power of generaliza- 
tion, were to him the secret of that profound 
knowledge which he displayed ever at the right 
time, and with sufficient energy to carry his 
point without leaving enmity in those he con- 
verted, rather than conquered, to his views. 
His life was a gigantic success in all he under- 
took. The anti-Corn Law League against the 
most powerful landed aristocracy in the world 
left no ill feeling against him; but his country 
raised a fund for him, personally, of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, after having raised near 
a million and a half to carry through his 
great object ; and his former opponents offered 
him a seat in the English Cabinet two or three 
times. 

He was the great harmonizer, not only of his 
own nation, but of Europe, because ke never 
found fault until he could find and point out at 
the same time a practical remedy. He exposed 
the corrupt practices on three or four occasions, 
when the British Ministers regularly got up a 
war panic for party purposes, and really kept 
the peace between France and England, the 
present French Emperor and Great Britain, 
until his name became as much respected in 
Paris asin London. He visited successively 
France, Spain, Italy, Germany and Russia, and 
was received with marks of joy and enthusiasm 
as asort of public benefactor wherever he went 
and was known. There was bardly a civilized 
nation on the globe that he did not benefit, and 
in such a way as to raise the honor and charac- 
ter of his own country, and unite the nations of 
the earth in closer social ties. In all that he 
did his principles were truly American, and 
there was no country for which he felt so high 
a degree of hope in the fature, or to which he 
labored so assiduously to conform the institu- 
tions of his own country. 

His writings are worthy of the closest study. 
No doubt more of his speeches will be collected, 
but it was by what he did, wrote and thought, 
rather than by-any mere power of oratory, that 
he effected so mnch greatness and renown for 
his age and honor for himself. In all future 
controversies between Great Britain and our- 
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selves these volumns of his works will be found 
a ready authority in regard to the principles 
that cannot be contested successfully in Eng- 
friendly and fair 


land,.and which will yet be 
for us.— Ledger. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
_ PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 4 1867. 


We ask the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement in another column of the forth- 
coming JTlistory of the Religious Society of 
Friends, by Samugt M. JANNEY. 


Diep, at his residence at Germantown, Pa., at noon 
on the 18th of Fourth month, 1867, WM. STEVENSON 
Noster, in his 35th year; a member of Green Street 
Monihly Meeting. , 

, on the morning of the 21st of Fourth month, 
1867, at the residence of her father-in-law John 
Bancroft, Philadelphia, Anna, wife of Joseph W. 
Bancroft, in her 30tb year. 

, on the 234 of Fourth month, 1867, at his 
residence, 246 N. Twentieth St., Philada., Samugn 
YARDLEY, in his 63th year. 

; ——oe— 

The Committee of Management of Friends’ Library 
Association will meet in the Library room on Fourth- 
day evening, Fifth month 8th, 1867, at 8 o’clock. 

Jacoz M. Exuis, Clerk. 


——_—___-~er > ___—__ 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 


The following works are for sale by the above 
Association at its office, 144 N. Seventh St., Phila- 
delpbia, at the prices annexed: 

Gibbons’ Review of the Causes of the Separa- 


Janney’s Middle Ages... sseesee coeeeeees sesees 
Penn’s Rise and Progress, Sandy Foundation 

Shaken, &C....00- cccccccee scocscscccces onacecccsccess 25 
Life and Labors of Jesse Kersey 
Emblem of Nature. .......cccseccscccecercecee covers 30 
Poems and Essays of E. M. Chandler 75 
Letter to a Presbyterian, by Dr. Parrish, p.doz. 50 “ 

It is designed to add to the above list as the funds 
of the Association will allow. 

Friends interested are invited to contribute ac- 
cording to their means to extend the usefulness of 
this newly-formed organization. Address 

Joseru M. Truman, Jr., Treasurer, 
717 Willow St. 


. —___—->+—~0r. 


The attention of Friends is called to the following 
publications, which wiil be issued for Tuz Book As- 
SOCIATION OF FrienDs during the early part of Fitth 
moath. 

TALKs witH THe CuinpReEN, Part I., price 25 cte. 

TALKS WiTH THE CHILDREN, Part II., price 50 cts. 

BrBuicaL HIsToORY, FAMILIARIZED BY QUESTIONS AND 
Answers. Price $1.00. 

The books are designed for use in families and 
schools, as assistants to teachers and others, and 
they will, we trust, be found to supply a want long 
needed among us 

Orders for single copies or by the dozen filled 
by the Publisher, 

T. Ettwoop ZEtL, 
Nos. 17 and 19 S. Sixth St., Philada. 
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Mr. John Penington, ot Philadelphia, who| terized him in bis private business was not lost 
died on the 18ch inst., was the last, if not the} in other things; and in-pvlitical and public 
ouly, American bookseller who represented the} matters his advice was always safe. He was 
old traditional booksellers. A scholar of fine} frequently called upon to assist members of 
parts, thorough in his knowledge of bookselling, | Congress in framing such parts of the successive 
with judgment and skill, a biographer in its | tarifis as were within hisspecial business knowl- 
broadest and best sense, he was an honor to| edge, and his recommendations were never bi- 
the craft, and he took pride in it. He was a | assed by his own interests. The loss of such a 
man of fine taste, of large reading, and of ex-| man, capable in his business, proud of it, and 
haustless service to all who were curious in| making himself dear to his friends, is at all 
scholarship, or earnest in the study of letters. | times a great one. Particularly in this the case 
Descended from one of the old, respected, and; now and here, when study and scholarship are 
wealthy Quaker families of Philadelphia, it was| taking their accustomed places, from which 
accident that made him a bookseller. His| they had been seriously disturbed by five years 
father’s large fortune was suddenly lost. Dur-| of war. The trade of book selling in his hands 
ing his youth, Mr. John Penington had gather- | was elevated to the dignity that it really ac- 
ed a valuable collection of books, and had fre-| quires in the hands of competent men. Such 
quently contributed to the literary proceedings | men are rare everywhere. Here, unfortunately, 
of the various learned socicties of his vative | they are growing rarer every day. In growing 
town. Not caring fur general mercantile pur- | great rapidly we are not always growing wise, 
suits, and suddenly thrown on his own re-|and the men who mean to study, and want a 
sources, he quietly turned his library into his | bodk.shopand a bodkseller to furnish them with 
stock in trade, and with it opened one of the | the tools they need, will look long and vainly 
best bookstores of the country. Proud of his | for such help as they always got from John 
books, and contented with his shop and the} Penington, of Philade!phia. It is beside our 
fair profit which it brought bim, he never al-} present purpose to speak of him except as a 
lowed himself to be tempted from his chosen | bookseller; but we should do wrong to forget 
pursuit. His shop became the gathering place | that patriotic Philadelphia during the last five 
of scholars and men with a taste for letters, and | years, contained no man more sincere, aud few 
one generation after another grew up almost; men more forward, in every good work that 
under his eyes in the various branches of litera- | civil war imposed upon lovers of the country.— 
ture which he supplied. His business did not | The Nution, March 28. 


JOHN PENINGTON. to respect. The sound judgment which charas- 





stop with supplying books to his customers; ee 

they were all his friends; they knew that to apc monary ng 

him they could tarn for help in everything that a a 
related to books, and that his knowledge was — 


only surpassed by his readiness to impart it;} Lettersand Reports from our Teachers, from 
and -his help was never refused to the earnest! which the following extracts are made, show 
seeker after knowledge, no matter how small. their continued faithfulness in the good work. 

his requirements of Mr. Penington’s services as CaroLineE THomas, at Leesburg, Va., in 
a bookseller. Bookselling with him was not so | allusion to having found it impossible to pro- 
much a trade as an art; books with him were | cure board in any white family, cheerfully re- 
valuable for their real, substantial merit; the | marks: “ Suffice it to say; I succeeded in get- 
book- buyer was precious in his eyes who knew] ting a home amongst good, kind people, and 
what. he wanted and why he wanted it. He} the only fear is they will spoil me, for there is 
never got rid of his old love of boks for their | nothing they cau do for me that is not done. 
own sake, and that love was too well founded in | They seem to understand by a kind of intuitive 
‘8 knowledge of books ever to be lost in a poor | perception what I would like to have, which is 
ambition to become a great bookseller—a mere | all owing to their kind hearts; and the more I 
trader in so many thousand volumes of which | see of them, the more I wonder how any one 
he knew nothing and thought less. One of the | could treat them unkindly.” 

matters of his trade in which he took pride was In reference to her school, she says : “I have 
the fact that his list of subscribers to the new | one class in Short Division, one in Multipli- 
edition of Brunet was the largest outside of | cation, one in Subtraction, and three in Ad- 
Paris, and thus he brought together the oldest | dition. With a very few exceptions, most of 
biblographer of the Od World, and the young- | these children could not make a figure when 
est student in the New. With Brunet and | they first came to school. I have one clase in 
With Bossange, as with all the other leading | Definitions; have some very good readers and 
booksellers in Europe, his relations were inti-| spellers, and think my first class is now pre- 


mate, aud ripened always into fast friendships, | pared to take some other studies—-either Gram- . 


each man finding in the other much to like and | mar or Philosophy, or both.” 
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She has closed her night school, as the even-' out to service unless their employeés agree to 
ings have grown so much shorter ; but she is so| give them lessons daily. I know of one who 


much interested in her pupils she expects “to 
meet with them once a week to read to them, 
and to help them along a little. It will not do 
to leave my sheep without a shepherd, for the 
wolves are even now prowling about, in the 
shape of wily politicians.” 

Frances EK. Gauss, who has labored so in- 
defatigably at Frying Pan, Fairfax Co., to 
build up a good school, has succeeded admira- 
bly. Her pupils progress rapidly, and Mason 
Hinxs, the Government Superintendent of that 
county, has more than once expressed himself 
as looking upon it as one of the best schools in 
his district. She speaks of one of her pupils 
about 16 years of age, who, she thiuks, will 
soon be able to assist her. 

Caraarine E. Hatt, at Andrews Chapel, 
says, “ My school is doing, I think, quite as 
well as the Association could wish. I am much 
pleased with the rapid progress of my, pupils, in 
all their studies, as well as the interest they take 
in their school duties.” 

Hannan Snorriinee, at Big Falls, says, 
“ My school continues pleasant, and, with one 
or two exceptions, the pupils are improving 
very rapidly. I think I shall have a very in- 
teresting school this summer. There will be 
some changes, as a portion of my largest pupils 
will have to leave; but I am in hope others 
will take their places.” 

Eniz4 E. Way, at Falls Church, who has 
a school of seventy-four pupils, writes: “I think 
I may say my school is progressing finely, con- 
sidering the number of scholars. [ cannot de- 
vote as much time to any of the classes as I 
think they need, and should have, although I 
frequently have some of the scholars to assist 
me.’ 

It may be well here to remark that the As- 
sociation encourages this kind of assistance 
wherever practicable, and several are now under 
moderate pay for their services. 

After speaking of the great difficulty in get- 
ting to and from school during the winter on 
account of the condition of the roads, she says: 
“One morning I started, and could only get 
about half way. There I stopped at a coiored 
man’s house and had school, as several of the 
children had gone that far, and were not will 
ing to go home again, without “saying a lesson.” 

Mary MoBring, at Fairfax Court House, 
writes: “TI have no prodigies to tell of, unless 


. I mention a little ebony hued girl of seven 


years, who can read any thing that is set before 
her. She reads a weekly newspaper to her 
mother every week ; and as said paper contains 
some very long words, I think -Mintie does re- 
markably well for a child of her years.” To 
show the iofluence our schools have already ex- 
erted, she states: “The girls will not now go 


could not be induced to live with the lady who 
wanted her until writings were drawn to that 
effect.” 

Allusion is also made to their amusing en- 
deavors to use “big words.” None of her 
pupils are allowed to leave their seats without 
permission ; but one of them who did, volun- 
tarily made an acknowledgment in these words: 
“Cato left his seat without commission.” A 
zealous old maa, who always prays very fer- 
vently for her, made an appeal on one,occasion 
as follows: “OQ Hebbenly Fader, bress our boo- 
tiful schoolmistress, a very bootiful lady,— 
nothin but a mass ob corruption !” 

Saran E. Luoyp, at Woodlawn. — This 
school is unusually prosperous, and reflects 
great credit on the exertions of the teacher. 
She has now $0 pupils enrolled, 54 of whom 
can write; 63 are between 6 and 16 years of 
age, and yet not one in the alphabet! 

Marrna Wricut, at Lewansville—This 
school has increased rapidly, and now numbers 
62 pupils, 51 of whom write, while there are 
none in the alphabet ! 

Deporan K. Smita, at Gum Springs.— 
No report has been received for the present 
month, but from a letter received by a member 
of the committee, it is believed to be in a pros- 
perous condition. 

Mary K. Brostvs, at Vienna, acknowledges 
the box of supplies sent her, and says, “I feel 
very grateful to know we are not forgotten by 
our friends at home. We have some friends 
here, too, that we can depend on. We have 
not yet removed into our pew house. I have 
almost to stack my scholars; while some write, 
I let the others go out to make room. I do not 
like to turn any off, as some will be compelled 
to leave as soon as spring work commences.” 
In referring to the little boy and girl sometimes 
spoken of, she says: ‘* My little favorite has 
not been coming very regularly for the last 
two months, because he had no shoes; but 
whenever he does come, he goes from the foot 
to the head of the class in the first lesson, and 
there he stays. The little girl is a good reader, 
is spelling in five syllables, and writes in a copy 
book. 

Saran Ann Srzer, at Waterford, reports 
her assistant (colored) very ill with typhoid 
fever, with doubts as to her recovery. In ref- 
erence to the capacity of the negro race for 
acquiring knowledge, she says, “I am often 
asked the great question, Can the negro learn 
any thing? and instead of answering it my- 
self, sometimes feel like referring the guests to 
some of my pupils who came to me less than a 
year ago, ignorant even of the alphabet; and 
thus letting them judge for themselves how 
much they are capable of acquiring. 1 have 
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not in my school any very remarkable instances 
of precocity, such as I notice in some accounts 


‘from other teachers; neither have I one that is 


incapable of learning. I have not had one in 
the alphabet for some months. All who com- 
menced with their letters in the fall, are now (3d 
mo. 3d) spelling and reading in the spelling 
book. Some of them are men grown, and I am 
surprised at the exsé and rapidity with which 
they get along, particularly with Arithmetic. 
The Multiplication Table, which is a great bug- 
bear to most, has been perfectly learned in a 
few weeks by some who did not know one fig- 
ure from another. I have a boy eighteen years 
of age who has advanced as far as #ederal 
Money. 

She also speaks of the “ Circular Letter” 
having been so warmly welcomed by those to 
whom it was addressed, and of the reply they 
sent to the Association, which was all their own 
work, without any assistance from her. The 
boy who wrote it: scarcely misses a word in his 
spelling lessons, but made some errors in his 
address, and when she questioned him how it 
happened, his reply was, ‘‘Miss Sarah, when 
I went to write I was so seared [ forgot how 
to spell !”” 

Recent letters from some of our faithful 
teachers in South Carolina have been received, 
but ove not in the hands of the complier. 
Three of the schools have been regularly re- 
ported, and continue in a very prosperous con- 
dition, The remaining two (at St. Helena) 
have not been officially heard from, which is a 
matter of regret, as it prevents presenting our 
aggregate report for that section. 

Susan H. Cuark, at Fortress Monroe grate- 
fully acknowledges the reception of the last 
box of supplies, as well as the contribution of 
money from private sources forwarded her, all 
coming at a very opportune moment, and ena- 
bling her to alleviate much suffering. 

Believing an advantage would arise to all 
parties from a visit of encouragement to our 
teachers, and personal intimacy with the Freed- 
men themselves in the respective vicinities of 


our schools, Edith W. Atlee and Henry W.|. 


Laing were selected for the purpose. 

They are at the present moment of writing 
engaged in the fulfilment of their mission, and 
from them we look for an interesting report 
and much information that will be valuable to 
us in the future, as respects the continuance of 
our schools. 


Philadelphia, 4th mo. 24, 1867. 


PL PNT 

Do good, and lend, hoping for nothing again: 
carry the crystal of truth in the hand unsullied : 
walk with one hand clasped in Christ’s, the 
other reaching down for the comfort and sus- 


J. M. E. 


tenance of “ Whatsoever beneath us may creep 


or cling.” — Winslow. 


TEACHINGS OF NATURE. 


Look on this beautiful world and read the truth 
In her fair page; see, every season brings 
New change to her of everlasting youth ; 
Still the green soil with joyous living things 
Swarms; the wide air is full of joyous wings; 
And myriads still are happy in the sleep 
Of ocean’s azure gulfs, and where he flings 
The restless surge. Eternal love doth keep, 
Tu bis complacent arms, the earth, the air, the deep. 


Will, then, the merciful One, who stamped onr race 
With his own image, and who gave them 
O'er earth, and the glad dwellers on her face, 
Now that our swarming nations far away 
Are spread, where’er the moist earth drinks the 
day, 
Forget the + a care that taught and nursed 
His latest offspring? Will he quench the ray 
Infused by his own forming smile at first, 
And leave a work so fair all blighted and accursed ? 


Oh no! a thousand cheerful omens give 
- Hope of yet happier days, whose dawn is nigh. 
He who hag tamed the elewenta shail not live 
The slave of his own passions ; he whose eye 
Unwinds the eternal dances of the sky, 
And in the abyss of brigutuess dares to span 
The suun’s broad circle, rising yet more high, 
In God’s magnificent works his will shall scan, 
And love and peace shall make their paradise with 
man, 
— Wm. C. Bryant. 


—_ —-~+0e— 


CONFIDENCE. 


The child leans on its parent’s breast,— 
Leaves there its cares, and is at rest ; 
The bird sits singing by its nest, 

And tells aloud 
His trust in God, and so is blest 

’Neathy every cloud. 


He has no store, he sows no seed, 
Yet sings aloud and doth not heed ; 
By flowing stream or grassy mead 
He sings, to shame 
Men who forget, in time of need, 
A Father’s name. 
The heart that trusts, forever sings, 
And feels as light as it had wings ; 
A well of peace within it springs, 
Come good or ill; 
Whate’er to-day—to-morrow brings— 
Ii is his will. 
— British Herald. 


++ 0 


The trivial round, the common task, 

Afford us all we ought to ask: 

Room to deny ourselves; a road 

To lead us daily nearer God.” 

commiuitdliiiitiaanes 
Curistran Courtesy.—The love and admi- 

ration which that truly brave and loving man, 
Sidney Smith, won from every one, rich or 
poor, with whom he came in contact, seems to 
me to have arisen from the one fact that, with- 
out perhaps having any such conscious inteu- 
tion, he treated rich and poor, his own servants 
and the noblemen his guests, alike, and alike 
courteously, considerately, cheerfully, affection- 
ately ; so leaving a blessing and reaping a bless- 
ing wheresvever ho went.— Charles Kingsley. 
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Extract from a Lecture delivered by Pror. AGAS- | argument upon this point. I will only sum up 
s81Z in Cooper Institute, New York, 2d mo.| my evidence in a few sentences. The physical 
26th, 1867, on the Monkeys and Native In- | causes are the same now as they were before. 
habitants of South America. Chemical agencies, physical agencies, act now 

(Concluded from page 127.) as they have acted from the beginning. We 
Here let me call attention to another fact. | have the evidence of this in the identical char- 
Is it because nature has undergone succes:ive | acter of the rocks of the older and more recent 
changes that animals and plants have made/| formations; we have evidence of it in the che- 
their appearance? or is it the physical change | mical identity of the materials of which ce- 
which has called into existence these living |lestial bodies are formed, of which the more 
beings? or have the physical changes as they | recent investigations of physicists have given 
have taken place been directed in such a man-! us satisfactory demonstrations. ‘I'he physical 
ner as to prepare the home upon which living | world remains the same. The laws which gov- 
beings could be distributed in a manner | ern it remain the same, and from the beginning 
suited to the conditions prevailing on the | until now they have acted in the same way. 
earth? The question is simply this: Has the | Are, then, the different animals which have ex- 
physical world in all its changes been produc- | isted at different times, and which differ in the 
tive of the organic world, or has there been , most varied manner, the result of causes which 
an intellectual power superintending the whole | do not vary, which act ever in the same man- 
in such a manner that the physical condition | ner? This is co-trary to all argument, con- 
should be brought about by which the living , trary to any evidence we have. We cannot 
being should find an appropriate home for ascribe diversified results to uniform causes. 
their growth? In other words, kas man, We cannot ascribe the cause of certain facts to 
sprung upon earth because our earth had | agencies the action of which is known to us. 
become what it was, or has the earth been pre-| Physicists and chemists know perfectly well 
pared for man, that be might develop in that | what electricity, what light, what magnetism 
way his capacities in the most appropriate man-j| can produce. They know perfectly well what 
ner.upou its surface? If we look at the order | are the possible combinations between chemi- 
of the succession of vertebrates, we find an' cal elements; and they know perfectly well 
answer to that question. We find, first, that that these various combinations aud these vari- 
fishes have existed as long as the surface of this ous causes are different from the causes whose 
earth was in the condition during which all effects we witness in the animal kingdom. 
these aquatic animals could alone exist. Then | Therefore I say that it is not logical to ascribe 
reptiles have been called into existence, just at | the diversity wnich exists among living beings 
the time when the land above the sea had be-/ to causes which exbibit uniformity of nature 
come extensive enough to put forth a proper! and uniformity of action. I ean conceive only 
abode for the large masses of reptiles at the | one possible cause, and that is the intervention 
earliest periods. We find afterward the ivtro-! of mind in such a way that it shall produce 
duction of birds at the time when our atmos-! what we have seen. We know perfectly well 
phere had been deprived of its secumulation of ' how the human mind acts—how free it is; and 
carbon, before which birds could not breathe.| how in its manifestation we recognize the 

The accumulation of coal in beds, in the car-! stamp of him who manifests himself. In the 

boniferous period, freed the atmosphere of this | works of the highest intellect, we recognize the 

element which has existed in such a proportion | peculiar mode and manner in which his mind 
at our earlier period that the existence of | manifests itself. In the poet, in the painter, 
warm-blooded animals would have been impos-| in the architect, in the sculptor, at all times 
sible.. Here is a physical fact that precedes the | we see this manifestation. Now why should we 
introduction of these living beings which re-} not have something of the same kind in Na- 
quired a purer atmosphere. Now the question| true? Mind is not a manifestation of matter. 
is, has this freeing of the atmosphere of the car- | It is something independent of it. To the ex- 
bon been the cause of the coming in of the} tent to which we know its freedom, to the ex- 
birds and mammalia, or have the processes of | tent to which we can maintain independence 
nature been sv conducted by a surprising in-| of certain influences, to that extent, and in 
tellect that at a certain time the atmosphere | similar manner, do I conceive the intervention 
should be free of its impure matter, that! of mind in the production of living beings for 
higher forms of being might be called into ex- | all time, upon a plan laid out and carried out 
istence? When we see that there is such a| from the beginning, with reference to an end, 
gradation, and when we find that there are no| and that there is that reference to an end, and 
intermediate forms, it seems hardly possible that | that the eud is man, is scen in the relation which 
causes and influences which are ever acting in | man bears to the lowest vertebrata, the fishes. 

the same way should have produced this result.| ‘Ibat there is a reference to man is seen: 

I wish I had time to enter into an elaborate |from the gradation which we observe through 
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all times, from the beginning to the end. That His, by virtue of which alone we can under- 
this cannot be the result of merely physical stand uature. Were we not made in the image 
conditions is further shown by the fact, which of the Creator, did we not possess a spark of 
is constantly recurring, of the transformations ; that divine spirit which is a godlike inheritauce, 


reproduced every day through the whole ani- | 


why should we understand nature ? Why is it 


mal kingdom, m the production of new indi-|that nature is not to usa sealed book? It is 
viduals. And here I come to the closing evi- . because we are akin to the world, not only the 
dence I would submit. All living beings are ' physical and the animal world, but to the Crea- 
born of eggs, and developed from eggs. All, tor himself, that we can read the world and 
end their growth in changes which have begun | understand that it comes from God. 


with the egg. Every successive generation 
begins anew with this egg. Since there have 
been mep or quadrupeds on earth, singe en 
have existed, they have reproduced in every 


——-—46 


There are many more blossoms upon a tree 
in spring, than there will be apples in autuma. 


; i : Yet we are glad to see bloss: 
generation all the changes in their growth and]; ow th eg © blossoms, because we 


transformation which are characteristic of their he no f 


race. Now, see what this amounts to. There 
are several hundred thousand different kinds of 
avimals of the differeot types living on this 
globe. Every ove of them has its line of 
development. Every sparrow begins with the 
egg, and goes through all the changes which 
are characteaistic of sparrow fife, until it is 
capable of producing new eggs, which will go 
through the same change. Every butterfly 
comes from the egg. which produces the cater- 
pillar, which becomes a chrysalis, and then a 
a butterfly, laying eggs to go through the same 
changes. So with all animals, whether of 
higher or lower type. In fact, the animal 
kingdom, as it is now, is undergoing greater 
changes every year than the whole animal 
kingdom has passed through from the begin- 
ning until now; and yet we never see one of 
these animals swerve from the plan pointed 
out, or produce anything else than that which 
is like itself. 

This is the great fact. Every being repro- 
duces itself, under conditions which are as 
varied as they have been from the beginning of 
the world untilnow; and yet they do not change. 
Why is this? Because by nature they are not 
changeable. That is what we must infer. And 
if those which live now are not changeable, and 
do not pass from one to another, though they 
represent all the changes which animals can 
pass through, is it logical to assume that those 
of early ages have become what we see now in 
consequence of changes in successive genera- 
tions? Have the laws of nature changed in 
such a manner that* what does not take place 
now has taken place in early times? I say, no. 
I say, just as the cycle which every animal 
passes through in its development from the egg 
to its perfect condition, returns to the plan im- 
pressed upon that avimal by the Creator, just 
80 have the various forms, the remains of which 
we find preserved in the rocks, been from the 
beginning the steps through which it has 
pleased the Creator to carry the animal king- 
dom up to man, that being made in His own 
image, who is endowed with a spirit akin to 


at if there are no blossoms, there can 
ruit. 
_——-~<0———__ -_—_ 


OILING THE SEA. 


’ An experienced sea-captdin writes that he 
has been at sea for twenty-eight years, the mas- 
ter of a vessel for the last ten years, and during 
that time he saved the vessel under his command 
twice by “oiling the sea.” He writes, that, 
“ when the master of a ship cannot get out of a 
storm—that is, when a ship is disabled and ke 
has to take the heft of the gale—if he has oil 
on board, start two or three gallons over the 
side of the ship. This will give the ship smooth 
water to the windward, and then the oil allowed 
to run drop by drop is all that is required, for 
as soon as the sea comes in contact with the oil 
it breaks, and the ship is in smooth water ag 
long as the oil is allowed to run. In 1864, in 
the heaviest gale of wind I ever saw, I lost all 
my sails, then the rudder; and I know the 
vessel] could not have ridden the sea for an hour 
if [ had not had oil on board. Five gallons of 
oil lasted me fifty six hours, and this saved the 
vessel, cargo, and lives on boord. Let ships of 
heavy tonnage have two iron tanks of forty gal- 
lons each, one on each side, with faucet so ar- 
ranged that the oil can be started at any time; 
small vessels, ten-gallon tanks, and al ship’s 
boats tanks of five gallons each, well filled, so 
that in case the ship founder or burn, the boats 
will have oil to smooth the sea in case of a gale. 
With these tanks of oil on board of ships and a 
good man for master—one who knows the laws 
of storms aad handles his ship so as to get it 
out of the centre of the storm—you will have no 
more foundering of good ships at sea, with the 
loss of many lives and millions of money.”— 
Scientific American. 





Have the courage to prefer comfort and pro- 
priety to fashion, in all things. 

Have the courage to acknowledge your igno- 
rance, rather than to seek credit for knowledge 
under false pretences. 

Have the courage to provide entertainment 
for your friends within your means—not beyond, 
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(Prom the Dublin Correspondence of the London 7imes.) 
AN EXTRAORDINARY MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 
—A CURIOUS STATEMENT. 

‘¢ As the gentleman who has just been elected 
one of the Parliamentary Representatives of 
Wexford County, is the most remarkable man 
who has ever occupied a seat in the House of 
Commons, it may be interesting to your readers 
to know something of Arthur MacMurrough 
Kavanagh. I use no exaggerated phrase when 
I describe him as not merely the ‘ most remark- 
able,’ but, I might truthfully say, the most ex 
traordinary gentleman who has, during the 

resent century at least, entered Parliament. 
Vith his political proclivities and bis religious 
predispositions I do not intend to occupy your 
space, or your reader’s attention. That he is 
a Tory cf the most constitutional hue, you and 
they are aware; and, notwithstanding that his 
Protestantism is of the severest class, Mr. 
Kavanagh is extremely popular, and by his nu- 
merous and prosperous tenantry is beloved and 
sincerely respected ; for he admits, in the ad. 
ministration of his large estates in Wexford, 
Kilkenny, and Carlow, that ‘ property has its 
duties as well as its rights.’ The honorable 
gentleman, [I understand, claims descent from 
the creat MacMurrough, who, in the person of 
Eva MacMurrough, the wife of Strongbow, first 
coalesced with the ‘ proud invader,’ and sought 
to establish that union and amalgamation of the 


two races which still engrosses the studious at- 


tention of British statesmen. Mr. Kavanagh 
has neither legs nor arms. He was born in 
this unfinished fashion, and in place of legs, he 
has about six inches of muscular thigh-stumps, 
ove being about an inch shorter than its fellow 
—while his arms are dwarfed to perhaps four 
inches of the upper portion of these members, 
end those are unfurnished with any terminations 
approaching in the remotest degree to the form 
of bands. Yet your readers will be surprised 
to hear that he is a beautiful caligraphist, a 
dashing huntsman, and artistic draftsman, an 
unerring shot, and the most expert of yachts. 
men—a combination of accomplishments, under 
the circumstances of his corporal imperfections, 
that is certainly astonishing. 

“In face and bust Mr. Kavanagh is of a 
manly, handsome mould ; fine, well-marked fea- 
tures, and eyes beaming with intelligence, leav- 
ing no deubt that, though the body has been 
unfortunately shorn of its fair and legitimate 
proportions, the mind is full, capacious, and 
well-developed. He is now about forty years 
-of age, and a large family of as handsome chil- 
dren as could be found in this teeming and pro- 
lifie country, has blessed his union with a lady 
as remarkable for her beauty as she is beloved 
for her amiability and consid-ration. Endowed 
with a healthy mind, Mr. Kavanagh has not 
permitted his physical afflictions to mar, curb 
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or control the development of those faculties to 
which, as if by way of compensation, Provi- 
dence has vouchsafed to impart extraordinary 
power, energy and acuteness. His literary taste 
he has gratified in the fullest extent; and the 
Cruise of the Eva, published a short time since, 
testifies that he is a writer graceful, vivacious, 
and observant. The book, which is most cer- 
tain evidence of an ability far above medive- 
rity, was illustrated by sketches taken by 
himself during his cruise. His mode of writing 
is simple, but must have been attended with 
great trowble before he attained the proficiency 
which he unquestionably has. He holds the 
pen or pencil in his mouth and guides its 
course by the arm-stumps, which are sufficiently 
long to meet across the chest; and thus he pro- 
duces a handwriting, each letter of which is 
distiactly formed, and all without any peculiar- 
ity, or what is called ‘character? When hunt- 
ing, he sits in a kind of saddle-basket, and his 
reins are managed with an expertness and an 
ease that are surprising; but, perhaps, the 
greatest of his achievements is driving a ‘ four- 
in-hand.’” This he does to perfection, and as 
his team scampers away at a dashing pace, the 
sharp crack of his whip may be heard far off. 

“Thus, I think, I have stated enough to es- 
tablish the right of the ‘model county’ of Ire- 
land to claim the distinctién of having sent to 
Parliament the most extraordinary man that 
obtained a seat in the Commons of the United 
Kingdom, during at least the present century. 
In his case the House will have to grant some 
indulgences. As his locomotion is effected by 
his attendant carrying him, some other than an 
‘honorable member’ must be admitted ‘ within 
the bar’ whenever Mr. Kavanagh takes his 
seat; for, I opine, the gallant Conservative 
whipper-in (Col. Taylor) would not wish, how- 
ever anxious he might be for a‘ House,’ thus 
to testify his anxiety to assist his party and 
carry it safely throvgh. Then, how is the hon- 
orable member from Wexford to record his 
vote? Ia bis drawing-room he contrives, 
hedgehog like, to roll from place to place. This, 
[ fancy, would not be practicable in the House; 
and, as ‘etrangers’ cannot be admitted on such 
sacred occasions, I fear Col. Taylor will have to 
add the duty of ‘locomotive, to those onerous 
ones which, even with more gifted members, he 
oftentimes finds it difficult to discharge. Again, 
cate and important oculistic operation of 
when Mr. Kavanagh succeeds in that very deli- 
‘catching the Speaker’s: eye,’ will he be privi- 
leged to address Her Majesty’s faithful Com- 
mons sitting? for should he stand, he will be 
invisible; or perhaps, he will be allowed to 
stand upon his seat and thus obtain an eminence 
and a commanding position. 

“The energy of the man may be gathered 
from the fact that some twenty years ago he 
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tutor and a single servant, penetrating into Bo- 
khara, and living for months in places where it 
has always been reckoned certain death for a 
giaour to show his face. The remarkable suc- 
eess of Mr. Fawcett in the House in spite of 
his blindness makes one sanguine that Mr. 
Kavanagh will be able to hold his seat with ad- 
vantage to the country and comfort to himself. 
Protestant landlords out of Ulster who can win 
in such a contest, and whose tenantry are abso- 
lutely contented, are too rare for us willingly to 
spare one when found, even though he be a 
Tory without arms or legs.” 
(From the London Times of a later date.) 

Mr. KavanaGu.—It will be seen from our 
Parliamentary report that the new member for 
the county of Wexford, concerning whose first 
appearance in Parliament much curiosity had 
been excited, was sworn in at the table and 
signed the Parliamentary Roll. The honorable 
member entered the House from the direction 
of the Speaker’s private apartments, seated in 
a library chair, the mechanism of which is so 
contrived that he can wheel himself with ease 
to any point he wishes to reach. The large 
copy of the Testament used in administering 
oaths to members was managed—one cannot 
use the word handled—by Mr. Kavanagh with- 
out the least difficulty, and he wrote his name 
with as much quickness and apparent ease as 
any of his fellow members of Parliament. The 
process was as follows:—The clerk handed to 
Mr. Kavanagh a pen with a handle of the 
length to which he is accustomed. The hon- 
orable member clasped the handle between 
what represent his arms, and, steadying it by 
putting the end into his mouth, guided the pen 
over the parchment with singular fluency and 
steadiness. This ceremony ended, he was in- 
troduced to the speaker, and then apparently 
quitted the house. The proceedings, however, 
terminating soon afterwards, Mr. Kavanagh re- 
appeared when the majority of the members 
had left, and, accompanied by one or two 
friends, proceded to familiarize himself with the 
internal arrangements of the building, as re- 
gards the distribution of seats, lobbies for vo 
ting, ete. At one moment, his friends having 
walked on a little ia advance, Mr. Kavanagh 
showed of what exertion he was capable by pro- 
pelling his chair with such velocity as speedily 
to overtake them. 


—_——_— ~~. 
For Friends’ Intellizencer, 


“ RELIGION 18 CHEAP.” 

The pious response of the good old Method- 
ist woman to this remark of the minister of 
her. church, “ Thank God for a cheap religion 
that costs nothing,” must meet with a hearty 
Amen from every sincere, reflecting mind. A 
teligion that can be known and enjoyed by the 
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travelled in Russia and Asia with his private | 


poor as well as the rich—that may be expe- 
rienced as we walk by the way—that may be 
felt while our hands are about our lawful busi- 
ness—that is so cheap, as-to “cost nothing” of 
an obeisance to man—so cheap, that no one is 
compelled to purchase it of another—so cheap, 
that it may, if the heart is only right, be suc- 
cessfully sought for in the unostentatious Meth- 
odist Meeting-House, or in the still more simple 
Quaker Meeting-House—nay, more, in nafure’s 
own house not made with hands, with. the firm- 
ament for its dome, equally as well, if not bet- 
ter, than in the. more costly edifice, too often 
reared, may we not say, by the pride of man. 

Our Great Pattern taught this “ cheap relig- 
ion,” and while the tenets of this pious old lady 
are not mine, and while I may possess but 
little of it myself, J, too, in all sincerity, 
“ Thank God for a cheup religion,” a religion 
dispensed without money and without price, of 
the value and efliciency of which she, doubtless, 
had had abundant evidence. I am here forcibly 
reminded of a very dong sermon comprised in a 
very few words, uttered by a young man, in a 
broken voice, in one of our meetings some years 
since, which then made a deep impression on 
my mind: “ Religion, my friends, is a very 
simple thing, it is but to do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with thy God.” 

J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, Fourth month, 23d, 1867. 





WHAT WAS THOUGHT OF RAILROADS FIFTY- 
SIX YEARS AGO. 

The following letter, in reply to a suggestion 
about railroads, written over fifty years ago, by 
Chancellor Livingston, who had been associated 
with his brother-in-law, Robert Fulton, in ap- 
plication of steam to vessels, shows the state of 
improvement in that day : 

“ ALBANY, March 1, 1811.— Dear Sir: I did 
not till yesterday receive yours of the 25th of 
February ; where it has loitered on the road I 
am at a loss to say. I had before read of your 
very ingenious proposition as to the railway 
communication. I fear, however, on mature re- 
flection, that they will be liable to serious ob- 
jection, and ultimately more expensive than a 
canal. They must be double, so as to prevent 
the danger of two such heavy bodies meeting. 

“The walls on which they are placed must 
be at least four feet below the surface, and 
three above, and must be clamped with iron, 
aod even then would hardly sustain so heavy a 
weight as you propose moving at the rate of 
four miles an hour on wheels. As to wood, it 
would not lasta week. They must be covered 
with irop, and that, too, very thick and strong. 
The means of stopping these heavy carriages 
without a great shock, and of preventing them 


‘from running on each other—for there would 


be many running upon the road at once—would 


| 
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be very difficult. In case of accidental stops, | 
or necessary stops to take wood or water, Xc., 
many accidents would happen. The carriage of 
condensing water would be very troublesome. 
Upon the whole, I fear the expense would be 
much greater thax that of canals, without being 
80 convenient. R. R. Livinesron. 

— Press. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, 4&0. 
THIRD MONTH. 


1866. 1867. 


Rain during some portion of 
Che 84 HOUTB, 200000 coccecccece 
Rain all or nearly all day,... 
Snow, inclading very slight 
falls... ° 
Cloudy, without storms,...... 
Clear,as ordiuarily accepted 
© 


8 days. 
2 


5 days. 
Y .-@ 


a 
“ 
“ 


5 8 
7 4 
9 7 
31 & 31 & 
TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ac. 


1866. 1867. 


Mean temperature of 3rd 

month per Penna. Hospital,|40.85 deg |37.93 deg. 
Highest do. during month |72.00 “ |61.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 18.00 “ {21.00 « 
Rain during the month,......} 2.15 in. 5.46 in. 
Deaths during the month, 

being for 5 current weeks 

for ACH YeAaL....cccoereseee| 1381 


1384 


Average of the mean temperature of 3d 

month for the past seventy-eight years/39.07 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire 

PCTIOM, 1859..,..ccccccercercvee sorecccee 
Lowest do. do. do. 


“ 


1843|30.00 * 


COMPARISON OF RAIN, 
1866, 
3.14 inch | 


1867. 
1.70 inch. 
2.89 ¢ 
5.46 &¢ 


First month .... 
Second month.......... 
Third month........cccree- 


© eee ceees seeeseses 


6.61 “ 
2.15 &§ 


Totals.....0+0. eooceee coos | 11.90 © 10.05 * 


The above statistics exhibit a low temperature for 
the month just closed. Dr. Conrad, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, has called our attention to the fact 
that it was two and a half degrees lower than the 
preceding, month—their record exhibiting but one 
instance of the kiod, “March, 1857, baving been 
two degrees colder than February of the same year.” 
The slight difference in the number of deaths, and 
the aggregate of rain that has fallen thus far, may 
also be noticed. 

Philada., Fourth month, 1867, J. M. Exxis._ 


ITEMS. 


An expedition is being fitted out by the State De- 
partment at Washington for the purpose of exploring 
Russian America, with a view to acquainting the 
American people with the value of their recent ac- 
quisition. 

According to the present rate of Congressional 
mileage, the representative from the territory of New 
Arch Angel (Russian America) would be entitled to 
$20,000, which, added to his salary, would make his 
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compensation equal to that of the President of the 
United States. 

Dr. Sears, general agent for the Peabody Educa- 
tional Fund, announces by circular the principles 
which will govern him in distributing money at the 
South. The fandamental condition is, that the peo- 
ple there must take tlie initiative, must show schools 
already established and needing aid, or an intention 
and effort to found them worthy of encourage- 
mert. 

The rush to Europe, whiclf was expected to be so 
great during the coming summer, is apparently not 
to take place. None of the steamers which have 
sailed, so far, have been much crowded; the Great 
Eastern may be said, considering her accommodation, 
to have had hardly ang passengers on board; andin 
the Cunard line large numbers of persons who had 
taken berths are trying to get rid of them. One 
reason—and no doubt the principal one—of this fall- 
ing off is the condition of business in this country. 
In the winter it was supposed the opening of navi- 
gation would lead to a revival; but no. Thespring 
is here, and the dulness is deeper than ever, and is © 
deepened still further by the borrible stories of leg- 
islative corruption and heavy taxation with which 
the air is filled. Then, also, the Exhibition in Paris 
has not thus far answered the public expectation. 
The opening was a failure; nothing ia ready; and 
there is a widespread belief that it will not be worth 
seeing. On the top of these two causes of discour- 
agement has come a slight war panic, and the trav- 
elling public have, of course, no fancy for a tour oa 
the Continent with the Prassian and French armies 
in motion all around them.— The Nation. 

A plan has been submitted to France and Prussia 
by the other great Powers for the peaceful settlement 
of the Luxemburg question. The Conference pro- 
poses to meet in London this present month, and 
will be composed of representatives of Great Britsin, 
France, Prussia, Austria, Russia, and the King of 
Holland, as Grand Duke of Luxemburg. 

Information had reached the British Admiralty 
which dispels the last faint hopes of the fate of Dr, 
Livingstone. The Times of India publishes addi- 
tional evidence that the great explorer is dead. An 
Arab had bronght intelligence which leaves hardly 
any room for hope. 

Governor Swan, of Maryland, has issued a procla- 
mation announcing the result of the election in that 
State on the question of a Constitutional Convention ; 
34,534 votes were cast for the Convention; 24,136 
aguinst it, and there were forty-eight blavuk ba!lots. 
He, therefore, declares that the persons who were at 
the same time voted for as delegates to said Con- 
vention who have a majority of the votes cast in 
their favor are duly elected, and that the Convention, 
as authorized, will assemble at Annapolis, on the 
second Fourth-day of the Fifth month, to enter upon 
the discharge of the duties prescribed by the act of 
Assembly. 

The colored men’s shipyard at Baltimore was pur- 
chased by them not quite thirteen months ago. It 
is entirely managed by colored men, and 225 work- 
men are employed, thirty-five being white. Last 
year work was done to the amount of $76,000, the 
profits being 25 per cent. 

The Daily News says the number of messages 
sent through the Atlantic Cable continues to in- 
crease, and the receipts now average about $5,750 
per day. 

The Sioux, one of the most warlike of the Indian 
tribes, have declared war with the United States. 

G. W. Peabody has made a donation of $15,000 
for the establishment of a free library at Georgetown, 





